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Then did she feel the gentle descendings of 


A Testimony of Makefield Monthly Meeting 


concerning our beloved friend Mary K. Jan- | a dove-like spirit, and the voice of the Highest, 


ney. 
In commemorating the lives and virtues of 


saying, “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
In the early part of her life she officiated as 


those who have stood as lights in the world by | teacher in a boarding school, of which her 
yielding simple obedience to the Divine law | father was superintendent. She was ever in- 
written in the heart, we desire to magnify Him | tent upon the best interests of those under her 
from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, | care, striving for the elevation of thought and 
and to stimulate others to walk by the same rule, | PUTPose. 


and mind the same thing. 


Her mild and loving manner, her amiable 


We, therefore, give forth a brief testimony | and courteous demeanor, won for her the respect 
concerning our beloved friend Mary K. Janney, | and lasting affection of those pupils who, from 


who departed this life, the 7th of Third month, 
1859. 

She was the daughter of Emmor and Su- 
anna Kimber, and was born in Philadelphia, 
Second month 19th, 1807. 

Her natural disposition was active and ener- 
getic, and when young she was fond of those 
amusements and vanities so fascinating to most 
in that period of life. Her love of pleasure in- 
duced her to indulge in these for a time, but the 
Father of mercies followed her by reproofs and 


convictions, until she saw the entire emptiness | 


of such gratifications, and was made willing to 
exchange them all for “ The pearl of great 
price,”—to lay down the life of self, and take 
peg stead the life that is hid with Christ in 

Many and deep were the conflicts between 
flesh and spirit ere the victory was obtained, 
and she eal say in meck gubmission—“ not 
my will, QO, Father, but thine be done.” 


| time to time, formed their family circle. 


On the 11th of Tenth month, 1438, she was 
married to our friend Thomas Janney, and soon 
after became a member of this Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
“ha she advanced in years she deepened in 
religious experience, and felt constrained to 
tell unto others what the Lord had done for 
her. 

In the exercise of her ministerial gift, she 
was clear, concise, and impressive, faithful to 
the requirements of her Master. She spoke in 
rebuke, in warning, and in the earnest, per- 
suasive language of exhortation, calling to a 
life of devotion and self-denial, as the only wa 
to ensure peace. In the exercise of the disei 
line she was judicious and discriminating, view- 
ing it rather as a means to restore than to dis- 
sever. 

As a daughter, she was dutiful and loving ; 
as a sister, kind and affectionate ; as a wife, a 
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true helpmate to her husband; as a mother, 
ever watchful over her children, and vigilant 
in citing them to the Witness within, that if 
heeded would preserve them in innocency, and 
make them just what their Creator would have 
them to be. 

The light of her loving spirit made her so- 
ciety truly desirable ; her conversation was in- 
teresting and instructive ; and to listen to the 
sentiments that flowed forth from her highly 
cultivated mind, was to feel the elevation of a 
* pure and earnest spirit. 

Her quick sensibilities, with the fervency of 
her religious aspirations, made her eminently 
useful in society, also a loved and valuable 
friend. 

The suffering and oppressed shared her sym- 
pathy ; with the poor she divided her portion, 
ever ready to administer to such as stood in 
need. 

Being of a delicate constitution, she went but 
little from home ; there many can testify to the 
simplicity and sweetness that shone so conspic- 
uously in her movements, not in doing some 
great thing, but in the meekness and humility 
that characterized her walk, as with innocent 
cheerfulness she fulfilled her daily duties, evine- 
ing to those «round her that she served a good 
Master. 

Our short-sighted vision contemplated many 
added years of usefulness for her in the church 
militant, but He who called her to glory and 
virtue, saw fit to remove her to the church tri- 
umphant in Heaven, to join the redeemed of all 

enerations in celebrating the praise of the 
Ford God and the Lamb, world without end. 
Truly it may be said—‘She being dead yet 
speaketh.” 

Read, approved, and signed, by direction of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting, held Fourth month 
4th, 1861. 

THOMAS JANNEY, Clerks 
Letitia 8. pieces = 


At Bucks Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Buckingham, the 30th of the Fifth month, 
1861, the within memorial concerning our 
friend Mary K. Janney, adopted by Makefield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, was read, approved, 
‘and signed, and directed to be forwarded to the 
Representative Committee, or Meeting for Suf- 
ferings. 

Barciay KniGcur, 
ExizasetTa K. Eastrsurn, 


; Clerks. 


LETTER FROM FREDERICA BREMER. 


se” The following is an extract of a letter from 


Frederica Bremer, the Swedish Authoress, to 
some of her friends in this country.—WN. A. 
Standard. 


“From the beginning of the war I have 
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thirsted and hungered to see started some mea- 
sure for pacification, by which the purity of the 
principle of individual and civil freedom—the 
very life-principle of your great Republic— 
should be made to coincide with justice, equity, 
and possibility on all points. I have hoped of 
the genius of America that it would bring out 
such a wonderful thing. 


“ Praised be God and that good genius, such 
a thing has now come indeed ! 

“The recent Message of President Lincoln, 
and his proposition of compensation by the gov- 
ernment to those slaves States which would give 
up the institution of slavery, and re-enter the 
Union as free States—this proposition, made in 
terms as wise as its tone is manly and resolute, 
seems one of those measures of high politics 
which alone can rule over lower ones, conciliate 
the interests at war, and make the United States 
government rise to the dignity of a high moral 
principle. It is also simple as the egg of Oo- 
lumbus. It seems the thing to be done. 

“Such inspirations come from God to good 
and upright minds. It makes them natural 
Presidents of the peoples. In this case it seems 
clear that the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, by this measure, has associated to him- 
self all honest, unselfish hearts, in your great 
land, for the good of all. And it seems to me 
that the father and mother will talk about it in 
their homes with their children and servants; 
that the brother will confer about it with his 
sisters and brothers; that everybody will come 
forward to give his mite of work and good will, 
the widow her penny, the child his toy; that 
there will henceforth be, both in the South and 
the North, a third party, which may be named 
Christ's party; a party for brotherly love, for 
sacrifice, for peace and good will—and that 
every Christian man and woman will enlist 
under its banner. The stars of that banner 
will never fall off, but they may shed a new lus 
tre over the people of the United States, a 
bring a harmony and prosperity to the homes of 
America which they have not known before. 
Difficulties may come—must come—in the car- 
rying out of the proposed measure; new sacri- 
fices may be required on all sides; but no diffi- 
culties will be too intricate, no sacrifices too 
great, for a great people determined to go for- 
ward in the cause of justice and eyuity to every 
one. And then angels in heaven once again may_ ° 
sing, as they once did in prophetic vision: 

“¢ Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and 
good will unto men.’ 

“You can hasten that day, my friends—the 
day of release, of peace and joy to your country 
and to millions of hearts interested in her glory! 
Permit me among those to name also myself; 
for never more than inthis hour did I feel my- 
self so truly and entirely yours. F. B. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE—NO. XXI. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The basin of the St. Lawrence is very dif- 
ferent in its characteristics from either of the 
three basins heretofore described. There are 
no mountains near its source, and it is only the 
lower part of the basin that is bounded by 
mountains, and these are only of moderate ele- 
vation. At its source the land is only about 12 
or 1300 feet above the water. The extent of 
this basin is given by Wm. Darby, in his gazet- 
teer, at 1350 miles in length, by a mean width 
of 400 miles, giving 500,000 square miles as the 
area, and of this nearly one-fifth, or 100,000 
square miles, is lake surface. This unequalled as- 
semblage of fresh water (seas) has no equal on 
the globe. Lake Superior, the uppermost and 
head of the list is about 350 miles long by 150 
wide. Its depth of water averages 900 feet. 
Much of the shore is rock-bound, making the 
navigation somewhat dangerous, particularly for 
small vessels. It is said there is one place of 
fifteen miles in length along the shore, where 
there is a cliff of sandstone the entire distance, 
where the water has worn under the base and 
made it cavernous, with the upper part of the 
rocks hanging over the water, thus making it 
impossible to reach the shore from the water. 
Here the Indians, in passing with their canoes, 
felt the danger of the place, and it is said that 
they usually performed some ceremony to pro- 
~~ the good spirit; and the white man, with 

is boasted superior knowledge, might profitably 
learn a valuable lesson from these dusky sons of 
the forest. The water of this lake is very clear 
and pure, and in summer, if taken from below 
the surface, is always cool and pleasant. The 
shores of this lake will be likely to become, in 
time, a great resort for invalids and sportsmen 
insummer. The salubrity of the climate, the 
purity of the water, and the abundance of fish 
will be strong incentives. 

The borders of this lake do not offer man 
inducements to the farmers, but for the lead 
ogist there are strong attractions. On its shores 
are very valuable copper mines, anc they are 
being extensively worked. Many hundred tons 
of copper are annually shipped east to be puri- 
fied. Most of it, however, is virgin copper, nearly 
pure, and masses of several tons weight have 

n found. This has to be cut into pieces 
with chisels as the only way to handle it. In 
tracing the veins of copper in the rocks, there 
has been evidence found of these mines having 
been worked ages ago, and by a race of people 
in advance of the present race of Indians. 
Veins appear to have been partially excavated 
and the work suspended, and in these were 
found charred wood and coal, and the spaces 
filled up with vegetable remains and earth, just 
as if left in this state. When, and by whom, 
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this was done, will ever remain a mystery, but 
that there has been a race of men ae 
this Continent far in advance of the race foun 
here on its first discovery by Europeans, is pretty 
generally conceded. Nort 

the British possessions, is an unbroken forest 
of vast extent, probably extending to the Roeky 
mountains. 


of lake Superior, in 


The river St. Clair connects lake Superior 


with lake Huron the next lake below. This 
river is 40 miles long, and has a fall of about 
23 feet. 
these falls. 
square miles, and though of great depth, does 
not present so rugged and rocky an outline as 
lake Superior. 
and on its north-west angle is connected 
with lake Michigan by the straits of Michilima- 
chinac. 
long, and about 50 miles wide, and of great 
depth, and almost entirely without islands. 
Around its southern border, is one of the 
greatest grain producing regions any where to 
be found. 
first settlers of Chicago at its southern extremity, 
had to receive their bread stuff from Buffalo on 
lake Erie. 
grain and flour than any city in the world, and 
from its position is destined to do an immense 
mercantile business. 


A canal now enables vessels to pass 
Lake Huron has an area of 20,000 


It has several large islands, 


This latter lake is about 300 miles 


Many of us can remember when the 


While now Chicago exports more 


Not the least remarkable circumstance of 


these three lakes is their great depth, each of 
them attaining in places to the depth of 300 
fathoms or 1800 feet, being 1200 feet below the 
surface of the ocean. 
emptying into them of more than two or three 


here are few rivers 


hundred miles in length, and consequently, but 
little solid matter is borne down into their 
waters, leaving them remarkably pure. By 
bringing up water from a distance beneath the 
surface, navigators can always obtain delicious 
drinking water even in the warmest weather, 
more particularly in lake Superior. This lake 
is partially surrounded by the primitive forma- 
tion, in which water is rarely found impure; 
the others are in the secondary. In the State 
of Michigan between lake Michigan on one side 
and Huron lake and Detroit river on the other, 
there is a salt water deposit and some gypsum, 
but not enough toaffect the lake waters. The lake 
and river St. Clair and the Detroit rivers connect 
Huron lake with lake Erie; these running south 
reach a temperature favorable for wheat and 
other cereals, and the —~ is valuable a 
and grazing land. In the upper part of lake 
i seal islands, aie have the 
temperature so modified by the water which su 

rounds them, as to be better adapted to grape 
culture than the vicinity of Cincinnati, nearly 
three degrees further south. These islands are 
based upon limestone rock, and have a soil very 
suitable for fruit culture, and they ate being 


&* 


’ 


> 
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successfully used for that purpose. This lake 
has much less depth than those above, being 
rarely more than 150 feet in depth; its shores 
are low and sandy. It is about 270 miles long, 
with a width of from 40 to 60 miles, and nearly 
an easterly course, being about at right angles 
with Huron and Michigan. The southern 
shore of this lake is a remarkably fine fruit 
region, and is rarely injured by spring frosts, 
he lake waters modifying the temperature, 


* * while the high grounds 40 miles further south 


suffer much more severely. 

The commerce of this lake with the upper 
lake is now immense, a large portion of which 
is the agricultural produce of their borders. 
Few countries in the world of equal extent, pro- 
duce an equal amount of products for sustain- 
ing life, as that within reach of the com- 
merce of these lakes. The outlets for this com- 
merce now are the Welland canal to lake Ontario, 
the Erie canal to tide water at Albany, and 
the several railroads connecting with the eastern 
cities. By the Welland canal vessels pass into 
Ontario, and by the St. Lawrence river to the 
Atlantic ocean, and thus deliver their cargoes in 
foreign ports without breaking bulk, and return 
the same way loaded with foreign merchandize, 
thus giving to the cities of the lakes the advan- 
tage of a foreigncommerce. A large portion of 
this commerce passes through the Erie canal; it 
has to be transhipped at Buffalo and taken b 
boats to New York. The principal drawback 
to this conveyance is, that it is interrupted for 
three months of the year by frost. A large 
amount is conveyed by railroads to the eastern 
cities. A canal connects Chicago on lake 
Michigan with the Illinois river, and by that 
with the Mississippi river, giving access to the 
whole of the navigation of that basin, and its 
outlet by New Orleans. . Were this canal en- 
larged sufficiently to pass sailing vessels, as it 
might be, access might be had to tide water by 
this route. Even ordinary steamboats would 
facilitate commerce, as they are preferable to 
sailing vessels on narrow rivers, for these can- 
not take advantage of the wind on rivers as they 
can on lake or ocean navigation. There would 
be less lockage by this route to reach tide water 
than by the St. Lawrence, as Peoria on the II- 
linois river, where steamboats can come up to 
in almost any stage of the water, is doubtless 
higher above tide water, than the surface of 
lake Ontario. Although the fall in the St. 
Lawrence down to Montreal is considerable, yet 
the current of the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, 
indicate: a greater fall, their length being so 


» much the more. 
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GOOD MOTHERS. 


“What is wanting,” said Napoleon one day 
to Madam Campan, “in order that the youth of 


France be well educated?” ‘Good mothers,” 
was the reply. The Emperor was most forcibly 
struck with this answer. “Here, said he, “ is 
a system in one word.” 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK. 
(Continued froma page 168.) 


No traveller in Syria will long need an intro. 
duction to the sparrow on the house-top. There 
are countless numbers of them about you. 

They are a tame, troublesome, and imperti- 
nent generation, and nestle just where you don’t 
wantthem. They stop up your stove and water 
pipes with their rubbish, build in the windows 
and under the beams of the roof, and would 
stuff your hat full of stubble in half a day if 
they found it hanging in a place to suit them. 
They are extremely pertinacious in asserting 
their right of possession, and have not the least 
reverence for any place orthing. David alludes 
to these characteristics of the sparrow in the 
84th Psalm, when he complains that they had 
appropriated even the altars of God for their 
nests. Concerning himself, he says, I watch, 
and am as a sparrow upon the house-top.* When 
one of them has lost its mate—a matter of every- 
day occurrence—he will sit on the house-top 
alone, and lament by the hour his sad bereave- 
ment. These birds are snared and caught in 


Y | great numbers, but, as they are small and not 


much relished for food, five sparrows may still 
be sold for two farthings; and when we see 
their countless numbers, and the eagerness with 
which they are destroyed as a worthless nuis- 
ance, we can better appreciate the assurance 
that our heavenly Father, who takes care of 
them, so that not one can fall to the ground 
without His notice, will surely take care of us, 
who are of more value than many sparrows. 

The Palm Tree.—Look now at those stately 
palm-trees, which stand here and there on the 
plain, like military sentinels, with feathery 
plumes nodding gracefully on their proud heads. 
The stem, tall, slender, and erect as Rectitude 
herself, suggests to the Arab poets many a syn 
bol for their lady-love ; and Solomon, long be- 
fore them, has sung, How fairand how pleasant 
art thou, O love! fordelights; this thy stature 
is like the palm-tree. 

Yes ; and Solomon's father says, The righte- 
ous shall flourish like the palm-tree. Those 
that be planted in the house of the Lord shall 
flourish in the courts of our God. They shall 
bring forth fruit in old age.§ 

The royal poet has derived more than one 
figure from the customs of men, and the habits 
of this noble tree, with which to adorn his 
sacred ode. The palm grows slowly, but steadi- 


* Psalm cii. 7. 


+ Matt. x. 29, and Luke xii. 7. 
t Song vii. 6, 7. 


¢ Psalm xcii. 12—14. 
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ly, from century to century, uninfluenced by 

ose alternations of the seasons which affect 
other trees. It does not rejoice overmuch in 
winter’s copious rain, nor does it droop under 
the drought and the burning sun of summer. 
Neither heavy weights which men place upon 
its head, nor the importunate urgency of the 
wind, can sway it aside from perfect upright- 
ness. There it stands, looking calmly down 
upon the world below, and patiently yielding its 
large clusters of golden fruit from generation to 

neration. They bring forth fruit in old age. 

he allusion to being planted in the house of 
the Lord is probably drawn from the custom of 
planting beautiful and long-lived trees in the 
courts of temples and palaces, and in all “high 
places” used for worship. This is still com- 
mon; nearly every palace, and mosque, and 
convent in the country has such trees in the 
courts, and, being well protected there, they 
flourish exceedingly. Solomon covered all the 
walls of the ‘“‘ Holy of Holies”* round about 
with palm-trees. They were thus planted, as it 
were, within the very house of the Lord; and 
their presence there was not only ornamental, 
but appropriate and highly suggestive. The 
very best emblem, not only of patience in well- 
doing, but of the rewards of the righteous—a 
fat and flourishing old age—a peaceful end—a 
glorious immortality. 

There are many references to the olive-tree 

in the Bible, some of which I am not able yet 
to appreciate. Thus Hosea says, His beauty 
shall be as the olive-tree.t It does not strike 
me as very beautiful, but perhaps one’s eye 
needs to he educated before it can distinguish 
properly and decide correctly on such questions 
in new and strange circumstances. 
_ No doubt. To me this noble grove, spread- 
ing like a silver sea along the base of the hills, 
and climbing the ascending terraces, is perfect- 
i charming ; and it speaks of peace and plenty, 
ood and gladness. The olive-tree and its fruit 
make the face of man to shine in more senses 
than one. Toa stranger it is necessarily des- 
titute of these pleasing associations; but to me 
it is at all times both charming and refreshing 
to ride through such a grove when clothed with 
flowers, or when bowed down with fat and oily 
berries. 

Moses, in that last ode which he taught the 
children of Israel, speaks of oil out of the flinty 
rock ;f and until now I had supposed that this 
tree delighted in hard, rocky soil; but this vast 
grove spreads over a soft and sandy plain. 

You were not mistaken—only misled by ap- 
pearances. The substratum of this plain is 
chalky marl, abounding in flint, and the sand 
1s merely an intruder blown in from this desert 
on our right. In such soil our tree flourishes 


* Kings vi. 29. ¢ Hos. xiv. 6. 


} Deut. xxxii. 13. 
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best, both in the plains and upon the mountains. 
It delights to insinuate its roots into the clefts 
of the rocks and crevices of this flinty marl, and 
from thence it draws its richest stores of oil. 
If the overlying mould is so deep that its roots 
can not reach the rock beneath, I am told that 
the tree languishes, and its berries are Small , 
and sapless. There is. however, another @ é 
nation of this figure of Moses. In ancienttimes | 
generally (and in many places at the present » 
day) the olives were ground to a pulp in huge 
stone basins, by rolling a heavy stone wheel 
over them, and the oil was then expressed in 
stone presses established near by. Frequently 
these presses, with their floors, gutters, troughs, 
and cisterns, were all hewn out of solid rock, 
and thus it ‘literally poured out rivers of .oil,* 
as Job hath it in his parable. There is a ruin 
above Tyre, near Kanah, called Im-il-’ Awamid, 
where scores of such presses are still standing, 
almost as perfect as they were twenty centuries 
ago, although every vestige of the groves which 
supplied the oil has long since disappeared. 

Job says, He shall cast off his flower as the 
olive.t What is there in the casting off of 
olive-flowers which can illustrate the rejection 
and ruin of those who trust in vanity, for which 
purpose the patriarch employs the figure ? 

The olive is the most prodigal of all fruit-bear- 
ing trees in flowers. It literally bends under 
the load of them. But then not one in a hun- 
dred comes to maturity. The tree casts them 
off by millions, as if they were of no more value 
than flakes of snow, which they closely resem- 
ble. So it will be with those who put their 
trust in vanity. Cast off, they melt away, and 
no one takes the trouble to ask after such empty, 
useless things, just as our olive seems to throw 
off in contempt the myriads of flowers that sig- 
nify nothing, and turns all her fatness to those 
which will mature into fruit. 

This tree is of slow growth, and the husband- 
man must have long patience. Except under 
circumstances peculiarly favorable, it bears no 
berries until the seventh year, nor is the crop 
worth much until the tree is ten or fifteen years 
old; but then “the labor of the olive” is ex- 
tremely profitable, and it will continue to yield 
its fruit to extreme old age, like the excellent 
of the earth. So long as there is a fragment 
remaining, though externally the tree looks 
as a post, yet does it continue to yield its load 
of oily berries, and for twenty generations the 
owners gather fruit from the faithful old patri- 
arch. This tree also requires but little laboror 
care of any kind, and, if long neglected, wilh 
revive again when the ground is dug or plowed, 
and begin afresh to yield as before. Vineyards 
forsaken, die out almost immediately, and mul- 
berry orchards neglected run rapidly to ruin, 


Job xv. 33. 


* Job xxix. 6. 
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but not so the olive. I saw the desolate hills 
of Jebelel-’Alah, above Antioch, covered with 
these groves, although no one had paid atten- 
tion to them for half a century. If the olive 
bore every year, its value would be incalcula- 
ble; but, like most other trees, it yields only 
every other year. Even with this deduction 
it is the most valuable species of property 
in the country. Large trees, in a good season, 
will yield from ten to fifteen gallons of oil, and 
an acre of them gives a crop worth at least one 
hundred dollars. No wonder it is so highly 
prized. 

The value of this tree is enhanced by the 
fact that its fruit is indispensable for the com- 
fort, and even the existence of the mass of the 
community. The Biblical references to this 
matter are not at all exaggerated. The berry, 
pickled, forms the general relish to the farmer's 
dry bread. He goes forth to his work in the 
field at early dawn, or sets out on a joufmey, 
with no other provision than olives wrapped up 
in a quantity of its paper-like leaves, and with 
this he is contented. Then almost every kind 
of dish is cooked in oil, and without it the good 
wife is utterly confounded; and when the oil 
fails, the lamp in the dwelling of the poor ex- 
pires. Moreover, the entire supply of soap in 


this country is from the produce of the olive. 
Habakkuk, therefore, gives a very striking at- 


testation of his faith in God when he says, Al- 
though the labor of the olive should fail, yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my salvation.* 

Isaiah refers to the gathering of the olive 
thus: Yet gleaning grapes shall be in it, as the 
shaking of an olive-tree ; two or three berries 
in the top of the uppermost bough, four or five 
in the outermost fruitful branches thereof.t 
Have you noticed the circumstances alluded to 
by the prophet ? 

Very often ; and it is the language of familiar 
acquaintance with the subject. As you may 
never have an opportunity to watch the process, 
I will describe it as it occurs in such places as 
Hasbeiya, where I have studied it to best ad- 
vantage. Early in autumn the berries begin to 
drop of themselves, or are shaken off by the 
wind. They are allowed to remain under the 
trees for some time, guarded by the watchman 
of the town—a very familiar Biblical character. 
Then a proclamation is made by the governor 
that all who have trees go out and pick what 
has fallen. Previous to this, not even the 
owners are allowed to gather olives in the 
groves. This proclamation is repeated once or 
twice, according to the seagon. In November 
comes the general and final summons, which 
sends forth all Hasbeiya. No olives are now 
safe’ unless the owner looks after them, for 


* Hab. iii. 18, f Is. xvii, 6. 
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the watchmen are removed, and the orchards 
are alive with men, women, and children. It 
isa merry time, and the laugh and the song 
echo far and wide. Every where the people 
are in the trees ‘ shaking” them with all their 
might to bring down the fruit. This is what 
the prophet had in mind. The effort is to make 
a clear sweep of all the crop; but, in spite of 
shaking and beating, there is always a gleaning 
left ; two or three berries in the top of the up- 
permost boughs, four or five in the outermost 
fruitful branches. These are afterward gleaned 
up by the very poor, who have no trees of their 
own ;* and by industry they gather enough to 
keep a lamp in their habitation during the dis- 
mal nights of winter, and to cook their mess of 
pottage and bitter herbs. I have often seen these 
miserable outcasts gleaning among the groves, 
and shivering in winter’s biting cold. In faet, 
the “shaking of the olive” is the severest 
operation in Syrian husbandry, particularly in 
such mountainous regions as Hasbeiya. When 
the proclamation goes forth to “shake,” there 
can be no postponement. The rainy season has 
already set in; the trees are dripping with the 
last shower, or bowing under the load of moist 
snow; but shake, shake you must, drenching 
yourself and those below in an artificial storm 
of rain, snow, and olives. No matter how piere- 
ing the wind, how biting the frost, this work 
must go on from early dawn to dark night ; and 
then the weary laborer must carry on his aching 
back a heavy load of dripping berries two or 
three miles up the mountain to his home. To 
comprehend the necessity of all this, you must 
remember that the olive-groves are in common 
—not owned in common, but planted on the 
same general tract of land, and are without 
fences, walls, or hedges of any kind, mingled 
together like the trees in a natural forest. This 
tree belongs to Zeid, that to ’Abeid, as they 
say, and so on through the whole plantation. 
Such, at least, is the case with the groves we 
are describing, This vast orchard of Shwoifat, 
through which we have been riding for the last 
hour, has a thousand owners, and in “shaking 
time” every one must look sharply after his 
own, or he losses all. There is an utter con- 
founding of the meum and tuum in the general 
conscience of olive-gatherers. ; 

To what particular circumstance does David 4 
refer in the 128th Psalm, where he says, Thy 
children shall be like olive-plants round about 
thy table ? 

Follow me into the grove, and I will show 
you what may have suggested the comparison. 
Here we have hit upon a beautiful illustration. 
This aged and decayed tree is surrounded, as 
you see, by several young and thrify shoots, 
which spring from the root of the venerable 


* Deut. xxiv. 20, 
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nt. They seem to uphold, protect, and em- 
fece it We may even fancy that they now 
bear that load of fruit which would otherwise 
be demanded of the feeble parent. Thus do 
and affectionate children gather round the 


’ table of the righteous. Each contributes some- 


thing to the common wealth and welfare of the 
whole—a beautiful sight, with which may God 
refresh the eyes of every friend of mine. 


(To be continued.) 


Mistakes of Educated Men. Address at Penn- 
sylvania College. By Joun 8S. Hart, late 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 

(Continued from page 166.) 


In connection with this let me urge upon you 
the importance of cultivutiny the art of conver- 
sation. To be able to converse well is quite as 
valuable a gift as that of popular eloquence. 
You may think this an exaggeration. Popular elo- 
quence is so very showy a gift, that its import- 
ance is not likely to be undervalued. But so 
far as I have been able to observe, the actual 
resolves of men are mostly brought about, not 
by this distant play of artillery, but by the close, 
hand to hand encounter of private conversation. 
There it is that the death grapple takes place, 
the home thrust is given. The ablest admin- 
istators of affairs have been celebrated for their 
skill in this line. Of various critical affairs, 
with which I have had by reading or by experi- 
ence some intimate acquaintance, the real turn- 
ing point has been generally decided, not by 
public debate, but by talking face to face, man 
to man. 

* * * * * * * * 

To converse well is not to engross the conver- 
sation. It is not to do all the talking. Itis not 
necessarily to talk with very great brilliancy. A 
man may talk with such surpasying power and 
splendor as to awe the rest of the company into 
silence, or excite their envy, and go produce a 
chill, were his aim should be to produce warmth 
and sunshine. He should seek the art of mak- 
ing others feel quite at home with him, so that 
no matter how great may be is attainments or 
reputation, or how small may be theirs, they 
find it insensibly just as natural and pleasant 
talking to him, as hearing him talk. ‘The tal- 
ent for conversation, indeed, more almost than 


* anything else in life, requires infinite tact and 


iscretion. It requires one to have most varied 
knowledge, and to have it at instant and abso- 
lute disposal, so that he can use just as much, or 
Just as little, as the occasion demands. It re- 
quires the ability to pass instantly and with ease 
from the playful to the serious, from books to 
men, from the mere phrases of courtesy to the 
expressions of sentiment and passion. The 
mere possession of knowledge does not make a 
good talker. The most learned men are often 
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dullest in society. Their learning is of no more 
use in ordinary conversation, than is the anti- 
quated lumber stowed away in your grandmo- 
ther’s garret. Yet these men of learning are 
the very ones who of all men in the community 
have it most in their power to redeem conversa- 
tion from its too common insipidity. Those 
antique pieces of furniture, if only cleared a little 
of the dust and cobwebs, and brought down 
from their hiding-places into the light of day, 
might add a sober dignity to the ordinary uses 
of life. It needs, however, a nice sense of pro- 
priety to be able in general conversation to use 
one’s special professional knowledge so as not 
to be offensive or pedantic,—so as to avoid the 
appearence of lecturing. Yet the thing may be 
done. Every oneas some special point on which 
he is better informed than any one else in the 
company. The skilful converser is one who 
can both use is own special knowledge, and can 
subsidize equally the several specialties of his 
companions, to the common pleasure of all, who 
can do this without constraint, without apparent 
effort, and in such a manner that every one 
else in the company thinks himself acting quite 
spontaneously. 

Excuse my dwelling a little on this point. 
There is among our best educated men, [ am 
sorry to say, a large amount of vis inertiz in re- 
gard to this matter of conversation. Very many 
such persons are disposed to rely for their suc- 
cess and their position in, society solely upon 
their professional skill and industry. General 
conversation is a bore to them. They have 
never duly considered the advantages it might 
bring them. They are disposed to leave all that 
to those more ambitious of social distinction. — 
When they are in company, they speak indeed 
if appealed to, or if it comes entirely in their 
way to do so, but they feel no responsibility for 
keeping conversation afloat. Allow me to say, 
this is all wrong. Independently of all con- 
siderations of interest and policy, there is a clear 
duty in this matter. Every man who mingles 
in the society of his fellows, is bound to contri- 
bute his quota to the common entertainment, 
just as much as in a joint excursion of any kind 
he would be bound to pay his share of the reck- 
oning. Educated men, beyond all others, 
should settle it as a clear duty to learn how to 
talk well in company. Conversation is an art. 
But it is an art which can be acquired, and de- 
pend upon it, no acquisition gives asurer or more 
ample return for the amount of effort needed. 

(To be concluded.) 


——__ +-~ee—- -—__—_ 


THE WORTH -OF MAN. “ 


I have seen exposed in jewellers windows, 
presents which were given by princes to their 
favorites—necklaces glittering with exquisite 
pearls ; wrislets glowing with the strange shoot- 
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ing fires of the opal, surrounded by diamonds as 
sentinel witnesses of its splendor ; rings in great 
profusion ; various ornaments for the hair; and 
nameless other articles of the toilet-—and which 
were registered with incredible values. But, 
after all, the poorest man that walks from his 
hole into the sunlight, is a casket carrying jewels 
of more variety and more value, ten millions 
times over, than the most princely casket ever 
contained, or than regal munificence ever squan- 
dered on a worthless favorite. Nothing on the 
globe; nothing in the stars; nothing in the re- 
velations of the microscope; nothing that the 
statesman thinks of; nothing that history or 
poetry embalms, can be of so much importance 
to a man as to be able to answer these homely 
a: What amI? Whatam I doing? 
hich wayam I going? Wheream I makin 
my investments? What is my future to be, as 
indicated from my present tendencies and con- 
ditions? There can be nothing on earth half 
so important to a man as his own self. It is 
right to feel a lively interest in nature, in human 
society, and in the events of that great world- 
history which is always going on around us, and 
in our day. But what kingdom on earthwis.so 
wide or so important as the kingdom of God in 
a man’s own soul? The Russian Empire con- 
stitutes the largest earthly dominion; and yet 
the sun need not employ half its hours in going 
from side to side of it. And the kingdom of 
the soul shall not have been traversed when the 
sun itself is burned to the socket, and its light 
has gone out. It is infinite; it is endless —H. 
W. Beecher. 


uniting in this reasonable service. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 31, 1862. 


In addition to the account of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, furnished last week, we take 
the following, from the printed extracts : 


The following minute, introduced from Wo- 
men’s Meeting, was read and united with; and 
the Clerk was directed to sign it on behalf of 
this meeting, that it may be forwarded to those 
for whom it is intended. 

“This meeting has been introduced into a 
deep concern relative to the present condition 
of our country. Our minds have been di- 
rected to those who preside over our national 
on: and gratitude has been felt to the 

eat Ruler of nations thatjjhas so far moved 
the hearts of these that thefave decreed the 
District of Columbia free from slavery. We 
earnestly desire that the chief magistrate of 
the nation and our Congress may, in this sea- 
son of deep trial, humbly seek Divine guidance, 


” 
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that under this influence they may act fer the 
cause of justice and mercy in that wisdom 
which is pure, peaceable and profitable to di- 
rect, and that the effusion of blood may be 
stayed.” 

A Minute embracing some of the Exercises 
of the Meeting was read and approved, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


While engaged in the consideration of the 
state of Society, as introduced by the reports, 
the Meeting was brought into exercise, and 
our minds were humbled under the feeling 
that the overshadowing wing which had sus- 
tained our forefathers was still extended for the 
protection and comfort of their children. 

In the consideration of the first query, we 


&| were made sensible that deficiencies continue 


to exist with regard to the due attendance of 
our religious meetings. The example of the 
primitive believers, as well as that of our 
early Friends, was impressively brought into 
view as incentives to us to be faithfal in 
their maintenance. While it is a duty we owe 
to the bountiful Dispenser of all good, to make 
a public acknowledgment of our allegiance to 
Him, the faithful attendance of our meetings 
in a right spirit is an important means of . 
preparing us to fulfil our duties both in civil and 
religious society. If the love of God abounds 
in our hearts, we shall feel it to flow totvards 
all, and particularly to those of the same house- 
hold of faith; and, when the time comes for 
meeting with these in public worship, we shall 
allow no trifling causes to prevent us from 
We have 
been encouraged to believe that there isa gene- 
ral prevalence of love and unity. “God is 
love: and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God and Godin him.” It is only this divine 
influence that oan enable us rightly to fulfil the 
obligations we owe to each other. 

The deficiencies apparent in the guarded 
religious education of our dear children, was 
cause of deep concern; and parents were en- 
couraged to increased eare over them, to guard 
them from the corrupt influences of unprofitable 
associations and pernicious reading. While it 
is not in our power to confer Divine grace upon 
our offspring, it is our duty to encourage them 
to seek after it, and to provide every facility 
within our reach to incline them to walk in 
the paths of piety and virtue. The meeting 
was introduced into a concern that increased 
facilities may be provided, in every Monthly 
Meeting within our limits, for the education 
of the children in school learning, under the care 
of teachers who feel the obligation to co-operate 
with religiously-concerned parents. 

The important testimonies embraced in the 
sixth query introduced the Meeting into a har- 
monious exercise. 
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We have felt an earnest solicitude that our 
. well-known testimony against war might be ex- 
amined and appreciated by all our members. 
The advent of the Prince of Peace was, and 
will eyer continue to be, ushered in by the 
angelic anthem—“ Glory to God in the high- 
@t, and on earth peace,—good-will toward 
men.” As we have faith in this spiritual ap- 
pearance, and seek after its manifestations in 
sincerity, we shall be led out of those disposi- 
tions which lead into wars and fightings, and 
come to realize that “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” 


The Minutes of the Representative Commit- 
tee were read and approved, and their labors 
were satisfactory. Appended to the extracts is 
the following report : 


At a meeting of the Representative Com- 
mittee, or Meeting for Sufferings, held Ninth 
month 13th, #861, the following report was 
read and united with, viz:— 

“The Committee to prepare a minute ex- 
pressing the object of the purchase, and the 
mode of distribution of the books and pamphlets 
purchased by this Committee, 

Report—That the action of the Representa- 
tive Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings, has 
been with a view to fulfil a duty described by 
the Discipline, page 55, viz:—‘To procure and 
distribute such books or pamphlets as may be 
ameans of spreading the knowledge of our 
religious principles or testimonies.’ 

Any Friend may bring a book or pamphlet 
to the notice of the Representative Committee, 
when, if it is thought likely that it will promote 
the object of the discipline, it is referred to the 
Book Committee for careful examination. But 
the purchase and circulation thereof, is not con- 
sidered as making the Society responsible for all 
views or opinions contained in such works. 

Thesspecial object is to promote the circula- 
tion of such works among those who may be 
found enquiring after truth, or interested in 
our principles and testimonies, and who are 
not members of our religious Society. It may, 
however, be found that there are those in 
membership with us, so circumstanced as to 
make them proper recipients of them. 

Friends travelling under religious concerns 
may find favorable opportunities for distributing 
such works, where they will be as good seed 
from the hand of the husbandman in soil al- 
ready prepared. 

The Committee have, in some instances, sup- 
plied books and pamphlets to Friends’ libraries 
in remote situations, where the means of ob- 
taining such works are limited, with a view to 
awaken our members to a more lively interest 
in that which concerns their present and eter- 
nal welfare. 
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Members of the Representative Committee 
having this object in view, are encouraged, as 
way may open, to circulate said books, &c.; and 
other Friends, under like concern, may apply 
to either of the Members of the Committee 
representing their own Quarterly Meeting, who, 
uniting in the concern, is at liberty to furnish 
them for that purpose; or when it is not con- 
venient for him to give his personal attention, 
he may draw an order therefor, and any other 
Member of the Committee may attend to fur- 
nishing them, always observing the rule to make 
a record thereof in the book provided for that 
purpose.” 

<scschoniiatililllaia tiie 

Diep, at Grove Creek, Loudon County, Va , on the 
10th of 3d mp., 1862, Saran Taytor, relict of the late 
Bernard Taylor, aged nearly 93 years. She was 
born in Buckingham, Bucks County, Pa., and her 
parents, Henry and Alice Smith emigrated to Loudon 
County, when she was but a few months old, and 
settled not far from Goose Creek. She was for 
about seventy years a member of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, and for nearly fifty years occupied 
the station of elder. In her last illness, which was 
continued near three months, she never complained of 
either pain or sickness, gradually passing away from 
the effects of old age alone, and was gathered as a 
shock of corn fully ripe. As a wife, mother, and 
friend she performed her various duties with an en- 
ergy and firmness not often exceeded, and she will 
long be remembered by a numerous circle of descen- 
dants, relatives and friends. Her home was formany 
years the resort of Friends travelling in the ministry, 
and her husband was often concerned to become a 
companion or pilot of such, and her exertions were 
earnestly put forth to promote this object. 


, on the 4th of 5th mo., 1862, at the residence 
of her brother-in-law, near Dublin, Indiana, Lavisa 
Cartes, in the 67th year of her age, a member of 
Milford Monthly Meeting. This dear friend was pa- 
tient and resigned to her lot, though she suffered se- 
verely at times, for many months, and we doubt not, 
has entered into that rest prepared for the righteous 
of all ages. 


, on the 19th inst., Samuet Cuampion Haiygs, 
infant son of Samuel and Ann Eliza Haines, of Upper 
Greenwich, N. J. 


——, on the 20th instant, Jonny H. Cooper, infant son 
of Elmer and Ann Cooper, of Gloucester Conuty, N. J. 


, at the residence of her brother, William Trim- 
ble, on the 23d inst., Paese M. Trimsce. 


PEWS—THEIR HISTORY. 


In Anglo-Saxon and some Norman churches 
of early date, a stone bench was made to pro- 
ject in with the wall, running round the whole 
interior, except the east end. 

In 1319, the people are represented as sitting 
on the ground gpstanding. About this time 
were introduc , rude three-legged stéls, 
promiscuously over the church. 

Wooden seats were introdnced soon after the 
Norman conquest. In 1287, a decree was issued 
in regard to the wrangling for seats, so common, 
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that none should call any seat in the church his 
own, except noblemen and patrons, each enter- 
ing and holding the one he first entered. 

As we approach the Reformation, from 1530 
to 154U, seats were more appropriated, the en- 
trance being guarded by cross-bars, and the 
initials letters engraved on them. 

Immediately atter the Reformation the pew 
system prevailed, as we learn from a complaint 
the poor Commons addressed to Henry VILL., in 
1546, in reference to his decree that a Bible 
should be in every church, at liberty for all to 
read, because they feared it might be taken into 
the “quyre ” or some “ pue.” In 1608 galleries 
were introduced. 

As early as 1611 pews were arranged to afford 
comfort by being baized or cushioned, while the 
sides around were so high as to hide those with- 
in; a device of the Puritans to avoid being seen | 
by the officers who reported those who did not 
stand when the name of Jesus was mentioned. 
The services were often greatly protracted, so 
that many would fall asleep ; hence Swift's pithy 
allusion : 

‘A bedsiead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our ancestors did use, 

Was metamorphosed into pews ; 
Which still their ancient nature keep 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep,” 

With the reign of Charles I., the reasons for 
the heightening of the sides disappeared.— 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 


———_-—~ee—- —_—__—_ 


AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 


(Continued from page 164.) 


The promise made at the commencement of 
the foregoing brief history of the Indian Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, from its 
appointment in 1795 to 1804, has thus been 
performed, and the limits 1 had prescribed for 
this Appendix have bevn already exceeded ; but 
the very interesting character of the concern in- 
duces me (before presenting the reader with a 
copy of the Treaty uf Grenville,) to add the fol- 
lowing to what has already been written on In- 
dian Affairs. T. 

From the last meeting of the committee, as 
above related, in 18U4, to the commencement of 
the war with Great Britain, the affairs of the 
Indians continued to increase in importance, and 
their friends were frequeutly flattered with the 
hope that the permanent establishment of the 
tribes to whom the United States had, under 
certain conditions, secured their reservations in 
the neighborhood of the Lakegwould be secured ; 
philanthropists, not only in“@ur country, but, 
also, those of the more enlightened European 
nations continued to accord them their approba- 
tion, and from members of the Society of Kriends 
in Great Britain they received donations of 
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money, paid to them in two instalments of several 
thousand dollars each, to be applied to the im- 
provement of the condition of the Indians, which 
greatly increased their opportunities of useful. 
ness ; to these donations was afterwards added 
a bequest from a friend of Ireland, of much less 
amount, it is true, but, nevertheless, a valuable 
contribution to the cause of humanity. 

Portions of these different sums of money were 
faithfully applied, with those collected from 
their own mewbers, in giving encouragement 
to the civilization of the Iudians; in the pro- 
motion of a good system of agriculture ; in sup- 
porting schovls; iu building small mills for 
grinding Indian corn, and in endeavoring to 
discountenance the hard servitude of their 
women. 

Ou the establishment of the Yearly Meeting 
of Uhio, in 1813, which had originally formed 
a part of that of Baltimore, the Indian Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting faithfully 
divided the money remaining on hand, with the 
Indian Committee of Ohio Yearly Meeting, to 
be applied in accordance with the instructions 
received for its expenditure; but the uusettle- 
ment produced in the neighborhood of the Cana- 
dian trontier, by the war with the British na- 
tion, produced its effect on the friendly tribes, 
and, after much consultation among themselves, 
and repeated visits of Chiefs to Washington, 
they euncluded to cede all the lands to which 
they had any title, in Ohio, to the United States, 
and remove further west. ‘This was in 1817.* 
“ The Indians were at their option to remain on 
the ceded lands, subject to the laws of the State 
or country.” 


Recollections of the Little Turtle and other 
Indians. 


The Little Turtle, with several other Chiefs, 
spent two days at Kllicott’s Mills, during Christ- 
mas week of L8U7, atteuded by Wm. Wells, the 
United States Agent tor Fort Wayne, as inter- 
preter. ‘They had been to Washington on busi- 
vess, had had an interview with the indian Com- 
mittee in Baltimore, aud were returning howe 
through the State of Maryland. 

George Ellicott called to see them soon after 
their arrival, aud gave them an invitation to 
dine the next day, at his house, which was not 
far distant from the hotel where they lodged. 
The delegation was composed of the following 
persons :—The Little ‘turtle and Rusheville, 
Chiefs of the Miami nation; the Beaver and 
Crow of the Delawares ; twu Shawanese Chiefs, 
aud Marpau and the Raven, Chiefs of the 
Potowatomies ; the two last named were each 
accompanied by his wife. All accepted the in- 
iuvitation but Marpau, who positively declined 
both for himself and his wife. He was of avery 











* From Emma Willard’s Republic of America. 
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warlike disposition, and the brother of Tecumseh, 
and the Prophet, who, in 1811, openly revolted 
from their allegiance to the United States, and 
were the cause of much blood-shed on the Cana- 
dian frontier. Already the spirit of disaffection 
had taken hold of his mind ; he refused to wear 
any article of clothing manufactured by the 
white people, and was by no means reserved in 
his expressions of hatred toward the whole race, 
who, he maintained, had violently wrested from 
them all their most valuable possessions. Nor 
did he hesitate to express his determination, 
with aid of his two powerful brothers, to regain 
all the lands which had originally belonged to 
them, after putting to death all those who now 
occupied them. 

In order to give him favorable impressions of 
the power of the Federal government, and re- 
lieve his mind of the idea of taking up arms 
against it, the other members of the delega- 
tion, all friendly Iudians except himself and 
the Raven, had persuaded him to make the 
journey, hoping he would discover, as he passed 
along, so many evidences of the strength of the 
people he professed to despise, as to be induced 
to prefer peace to war, on any terms. No favor- 
able change, however, had been the result. He 
had refused every civility tendered him while in 
Washington, remainining shut up with his wife, 
in his apartments, while all the rest of his com- 
panions partook of every enjoyment offered thew. 
He had refused to meet the Indian Committee 
in Baltimore, (but was afterwards induced to do 
80,) and remained in the same mood on his arri- 
val at Ellicott’s Mills; and although George 
Ellicott assured him he could promise him a 
welcome and kind treatment at his house, he 
still declined. The Little Turtle endeavored to 
change his purpose; rallied him on his obsti- 
bacy, ill-humor and laziness, and told him he 
was too large a man to give so poor a display of 
Indian politeness, and that he would return to 


. his home in the same state of ignorance in which 


he had left it; but all to no purpose. He bore 
the raillery with apparent good humor, but re- 
mained unmoved. Marpau was of very large 
stature, and in the prime of manly vigor. His 
dress was entirely made up of the skins of wild 
avimals, which had been killed by his own 
hands. 

Having heard so much of the Little Turtle, 
I determined to be present when he and the 
other Chiefs were introduced at the house, where 
they were to be entertained as guests. He was 
the first to enter the parlor, and bowed grace- 
fully as he was introduced to the family, and 
made a short address, in which he acknowledged 
the pleasure it afforded him thus to meet the 
wife and children of a friend to whom he felt 
obliged, and of whom he entertained the highest 
Opinion. 

The interpreter then introduced the rest of 
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the party, who shouk hands, and took their seats. 
Afterwards a pleasant conversation took place 
between the Miami Chiefs, the Interpreter, and 
some of the residents of the village, in which 
the Indians drew a comparison between savage 
and civilized life, and in favor of civilization. 
The Little Turtle was anxious to have a flour 
mill erected in his town, and appeared earnestly 
desirous of promoting the improvement of his 
people. The Shawanese, the Raven and his 
wife, and the Beaver and Crow listened in 
silence. 

The dress and mantle of the Raven have a 
close resemblance to those worn by Marpau, 
and were of similar material. He was esteemed 
the greatest hunter of the Potowatomies, and 
occasionally visited the Rocky Mountains in 
pursuit of game, and on his last excursion to 
that distant range, had killed a grizzly bear of 
immense weight and size, whose skin, dressed 
with the claws and teeth attached, he wore on 
this occasion, thrown over his shoulders. His 
face was painted; the cheeks and forehead 
black, and across one of his cheeks was a heavy 
dash of vermillion, which looked like a deep and 
gaping flesh wound. His hair, which was thick 
and coarse, was cut about six inches long in 
front, and hung about his face, but was its full 
length behind, and tied in several places with 
bands of buckskin, and powdered with red paint ; 
and he wore on the top of his head, a small 
coronet of eagle’s feathers. Attached to an 
embroidered belt hung his tobacco pouch, made 
of the entire skin of a beaver, and by its side 
his tomahawk and scalping knife. 

With his large and muscular proportions, ac- 
companied by the disfigurements of the paint, 
he was only saved from the appearance of a bar- 
barous and unrelenting savage, by u countenance 
expressive of the utmost good humor, 

The wife of the Raven was a young and hand- 
some woman, of a modest and downcast expres- 
sion. She did not seem to entertain the preju- 
dices against civilized manufactures, which ex- 
isted in her husband’s mind, and wore a blue 
cloth habit, though made in Indian style ; a hat, 
covered with braided ribbon, feathers of different 
sorts, and tinsel ornaments. Her moccasins were 
beautifully embroidered with moose hair, inter- 
spersed with plaited rows of porcupine’s quills ; 
her necklace was made of several rows of beads 
of many colors, and her ear ornaments, which 
were drooping, and hung nearly down to her 
shoulders, were also of beads; and she wore, 
wrapped around her person, a fine Makinaw 
blanket. 

The Little Turtle and Rusheville, the Beaver 
and Crow, and the two Shawanese, were dressed 
in a costume ususlly worn by our own citizens 
of the time: coats of blue cloth, gilt buttons, 
pantaloons of the same color, and buff waistcoats ; 
but they all wore leggings, moccasins, and large 
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pearance—a dignity which resulted from the 
character of his mind. He was of medium 
stature, with a complexion of the palest copper 
shade, and did not wear paint. His hair was 
a fall suit, and without any admixture of grey, 
although from what he said of his age, at Fort 
Wayne, in 1804, being then fifty-three, he must 
at this time have been fifty-seven years old. 
His dress was completed by a long, red, military 
sash around the waist, and his hat (a chapeau 
bras) was ornamented by a red feather. Imme- 
diately on entering the house, he took off his 
hat, and carried it under his arm during the 
rest of the visit. His appearance and manners, 
which were gracefnl and agreeable, in an un- 
common degree, were admired by all who made 
his acquaintance. 

When seated at table they seemed to enjoy the 
repast which was set before them. A _ lsrge 
dish of hominy—a national dish with the In- 
dians—had been served up, especially in refer- 
ence to their tastes, and was very acceptable to 
them. The Raven, on taking his seat, immedi- 
ately pointed it out to his wife,who sat at bis side, 
and spoke for the first time since his entrance, 
to request to be helped bountifully to the hominy, 
having seen nothing he liked so well since he 
had left the woods. 

The visit ended very agreeably ; the deputa- 
tion shook hands with the Friends who had en- 
tertained them, and returned to their hotel. 
They found Marpau and his wife quietly seated 
by the fireside, but soon understood they had 
just returned from a walk, having passed the 
day on the hills, and in the fields on the banks 
of the Patapsco. 

We were told that they spent a part of the 
day seated upon the rocks, contemplating the 
scenery before them; they were afterwards at- 
tracted to a point where hickory nuts and per- 
simmons were abundant, and the Chief was seen 
climbing the trees, and gathering the persim- 
wons and nuts, and throwing them down to his 
wife, who seemed fond of them. Thus, they had 
passed the day, and looked refreshed thereby. 

Both Marpau and the Raven, whilst on their 
journey, were careful to present themselves, on 
all occasions, where there was a chance of their 
being seen, painted and adorned in their most 
approved style. Thus, while in Washington 
and Baltimore, although in comparative retire- 
ment, as he did not go out, Marpau was said to 
spend two or three hours daily, in the duties of 
the toilet, painting his face, dressing his hair, 
and arranging his locks, by a small wirror, held 
up before him by his wife, who stood near him 
for the purpose, pronouncing occasionally on the 
effect produced, and giving instructions. Similar 
attentions were conferred by the wife of the 
Raven on her husband, but as he was of lower 
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gold rings in their ears. The Little Turtle ex-, rank, and rather older than Marpau, his toilet 
ceeded all his brother Chiefs in dignity of ap-| was less elaborate, and occupied less time. 





(To be continued.) 





MORNING-GLORIES. 


They said don’t plant them, mother, they’re so com- 
mon and so poor; 

But of seeds I had no other, soI dropped them by the 
door ; 

And they soon were brightly growing in the rich and 
teeming soil, 

Stretching upward, upward, upward, to reward me 
for my toil. 


They grew all o’er the casement, and they wreathed 
around the door, 

All about the chamber windows, upward, upward, 
evermore ; 

And each dawn, in glowing beauty, glistening with 
early dew, 

Is the house all wreathed in splendor, every morning 
bright and new. 


What if they close at mid-day, ’t is because their work 
is done, 

And they shut their crimson petals from the kisses of 
the sun, 

Teaching every day their lesson to my weary, panting 
soul, 

To be faithful in well doing, stretching upward for 
the goal. 


Sending out the climbing tendrils, trusting God for 
strength and power, 

To support, and aid, and comfort, in the trying day 
and hour: 

Never spurn the thing that’s common, nor call these 
home flowers poor, 

For each hath a holy mission, like my Glory o’er the 
door. 

—F. F. Gage. 


ee 


WHO ARE THE FREE? 


“They are the free, who dare to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are free, who rather choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Than they would in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are free who dare to be 
In the right with two or three.” 


—— 
For the Children. 
DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 





Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, “I’m such a tiny flower, 
I'd better not grow up;” 

How many a weary traveller 
Would miss its fragrant smell, 
And many a chila would sorry be, 

To lose it from the dell. 


Suppose the glistening dewdrop 
Upon the grass should say, 

“ What can a little dewdrop do? 
I'd better shrink away.” 

The blade on which it rested, 
Before the day was done, 

Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


THE 
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Suppose the little breezes, 
Upon a summer’s day, 
Should think themselves too small to cool 
The travelier on his way ; 
Who would not miss the smallest, 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they made a great mistake, 
If they were talking so? 
How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do, 
Although it has so little strength, 
And little wisdom too. 
It wants a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength, to prove , 
How many things a child may do 
For others by its love. 


THE SHOEMAKER OF 8ST. AUSTELL, OR INCIDENTS 
IN THE LIFE OF A METAPHYSICIAN. 


(Continued from page 173.) 


At an early stage of his new intellectual life, 
a gentleman brought “ Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding” to be bound. Itwasa 
new conception to his mind. He had never 
heard of it before. He pored over its pages 


with a fascination as profound as a philosopher’s } 


joy at a new discovery; a sensation as new and 
thrilling as a child’s over his first toy-book; and 
drank in his reasonings with a zest as transport- 
ing and heartfelt. It was as when a new star 
blazes in the telescope of the astronomer. But 
its magnitude was greater than a star. It was 


a new world, with its suns and systems, that 
filled his soul from horizon to zenith with bril- 
liant images and gorgeous hopes. The conti- 
nent of mind was spread out before him; what 
would he not have given to own that world of 


thought? “TI would willingly have labored a 
fortnight,” he says, “‘ to have the books. I had 
then no conception that they could be obtained 
for money.” How priceless did he consider 
them. But they were soon carried away; and 
he felt as if the sun had gone down in the early 
morning. Yet they left a luminous track behind 
them, rich and glorious as a western sky when 
the sun has gone to waken the song of gladness in 
other climes. Years passed before he saw the 
Essay again, yet the impression was never lost 
from his mind. “This book set all my soul to 
think, to feel, and to reason, from all without, 
and all within. It gave the first metaphysical turn 
to my mind ; and I cultivated the little knowledge 
of writing which I had acquired, in order to put 
down my reflections. It awakened me from my 
stupor, and induced me to form a resolution to 
abandon the grovelling views which I had been 
accustomed to entertain.” 

Heretofore no specific object, besides the gen- 
eral one of improvement, had guided his efforts. 
Locke awakened his inquiries, and concentrated 
his mental energies. Its influence was powerful 
upon every period, and on every undertaking of 
his subsequent career. 
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It. was about the same time that another and 
a sublimer change was wrought in the moral 
nature of Samuel Drew. A mother’s hand had 
scattered the seeds of life over the soil of his 
young heart. In childhood and youth it seemed 
to have fallen on stony ground. It had brought 
forth no fruit unto righteousness. But now the 
seed had germinated long after the hand of the 
sower was still in the grave. The apparent in- 
strumental cause of his religious quickening, 
was the remarkably triumphant death of his 
brother. That awakened reflection on the folly 
and wickedness of his own life, and the aimless 
nature of his pursuits. These impressions were 
strengthened under the ministry of the then 
youthful, but now world-known and honored 
Adam Clarke. Coincident with these things, 
the deathlegs work of that 


“Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and plain truth alike prevail;” 


The Pilgrim’s Progress gave shape to his 
thoughts, and direction to his life. The infu- 
sion of the religious element into his nature was 
a most important epoch in his existence. It 
gave tone to his feelings sprightliness and vigor to 
his mind, purity and decision to his character. 
It brought him into a new atmosphere of being, 
placed new.and vaster objects before his mind; 
and stirred the profound depths of his intellee- 
tual and moral nature with higher aspirations, 
and amore ennobling ambition. Old things were 
passed away; and a new life stretching out- 
ward and upward, blending usefulness and hap- 
piness, the rewards of virtue, with the conquests 
of duty, was mapped on his soul in lines of fire 
traced by the finger of God. Henceforth, in 
the contemplation of his life, we perceive not 
only a new direction, but a fuller development 
of mental energy; and trace the application of 
his powers to subjects, respecting truth, duty, 
and God, that religous conviction alone could 
suggest or support. He is no longer ambitious 
to tread the deck of a pirate-ship. The past is 
forgotten; or exists as a mournful remem- 
brance.. A purer principle is implanted in his 
nature. It has taken root in his heart; its foli- 
age and its fruit distinguish and adorn his sub- 
sequent career. 

It is not to be supposed that his difficulties 
either in getting bread or books had ceased. 
They were still at the flood tide. He was still 
“inured to poverty and toil.” He had entered 
into business for himself; but on a scale exceed- 
ingly limited. Dr. Franklin’s “ Way to Wealth,” 
of which he d a copy, was his chart. 
“Poor Richard’’ gave pithy but very excellent 
advice to poor Samuel Drew. Eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, “the sound of his 
hammer” might be heard. He had borrowed 

| five pounds to begin business; and it was only 
at the expiration of a year that he was able to 
return it. But his business and his character 
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for industry and integrity were established. 
He was in the way to wealth. His desire, how- 
ever, was not inordinate. He only wished to be 
able to spare some moments from constant toil 
to the purposes of reading and study. In afew 
years, this object was accomplished, and he 
found himself at liberty to pursue his long 
cherished scheme of mental improvement. But 
the best concerted schemes sometimes fail. His 
were nearly wrecked by politics. He was saved 
by an incident as singular as it was effectual. 
During the American war nearly everybody was 
a politician. In his boyhood he took sides with 
the Colonies. He had not yet changed his 
opinions ; and there was danger of political dis- 
cussions engaging hisattention tothe exclusion or 
detriment of his more important mental pecupa- 
tions. From this hazard he was preserved by 
an incident which may be given in his own lan- 


e. 

A friend one day remarked to him, “ Mr. 
Drew, more than once I have heard you quote 
that expression,—‘ Where ignorance is _ bliss, 
tis folly to be wise.’ You quote it as being 
true, but how are we to understand it ?” 

“T can give,” he replied, “ an instances from 
my own experience. When I began business, 
I was a great politician ; my master’s shop had 
been a chosen place for political discussion, 
and there, I suppose, I acquired my fondness for 
such debates. For the first year, I had too 
much to do and to think about to indulge my 
propensity for politics ; but after getting a little 
ahead in the world, I began to dip into these 
matters again. Very soon I entered as deeply 
into newspaper argument as if my livelihood 
depended on it. My shop was often filled 
with loungers, who came to canvass public mea- 
sures ; and now and then I went into my neigh- 
bors’ houses on a similar errand. This en- 
croached on my time; and I found it neces- 
sary sometimes to work till midnight, to make 
up for the hours I had lost. One night, after 
my shutters were closed, and I was busily em- 
ployed, some little urchin who was passing the 
street put his mouth to the key hole of the door, 
and, with a shrill pipe, cried out ‘ Shoemaker ! 
Shoemaker! work by night and run about by 
da ” ” 

x And did you,” inquired his friend, “‘ pursue 
the boy with your strap, to chastise him for his 
insolence ?” 

“No, no. Had a pistol been fired off at my 
ear, I could not have been more dismayed or 
confounded. I dropped my work, saying to 
myself, ‘True, true! but you shall never have 
that tosay of me again.’ I have never forgotten 
it; and while I recollect anything, I never shall. 
To me it was the voice of God; and it has been 
a word in season throughout my life. I learned 
from it not to leave till to-morrdw the work of 
to-day, or to idle when I ought to be working. 
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From that time I turned over a new leaf. I 
ceased to venture on the restless sea of politics; 
or trouble myself about matters which did not 
concern me. The bliss of ignorance on politi- 
cal topics I often experienced in after life ;—the 
folly of being wise my early history shows.” 

It is not often that a boyish freak confers 
such a blessing upon man and the world. It 
was sport to the boy, but a life’s blessing te his 
intended victim. 1t checked and cured a bad 
habit, and gave a fresh impetus to the struggle 
to ascend the hill of knowledge. 


“ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


This is the utterance extorted by the pangs 
of intellectual labor. How exquisitely must it 
have been felt at each stage of his course, every 
step of his ascent, by Samuel Drew. Between 
the point on which he stood, and the foot of the 
hill, what vast fields stretched their broad and 
interminable lengths before him. Each was 
fresh, alluring to the taste, attractive to the eye, 
fair to the vision, and flattering to hope, as 
“the tree of knowledge” to the mother of the 
human race. But when he essayed to enter, 

“Chill penury repressed his noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of his soul.” 

Industry and economy had “ broken the neck 
of his difficulties,” and left him with some de- 
gree of leisure to pursue his ruling passion,— 
the acquisition of knowledge. Possessed of the 
opportunity of improvement, he increased his 
efforts, and enlarged his plans of acquiring in- 
formation. Fugitive thoughts—those first and 
best teachings of truth—were preserved with 
an avaricious care. Even while at work, he 
kept writing materials at his side, tonote the pro- 
cesses of his mind, and fix beyond the possibili- 
ty of forgetfulness, the outlines of arguments on 
such subjects as engaged his attention for the 
time. But he had not yet fixed upon any plan of 
study, any one subject or science, that was to 
engross his efforts or absorb his powers. His one 
desire was to know, to grow in wisdom and 
knowledge. He was on the shore. The broad 
sea of truth was before him. He wished to 
sound its depths, not to skim its crested waves. 
We shall see what determined his choice. 

“The sciences lay before me. I discovered 
charms in each, but was unable to embrace them 
all, and hesitated in making a selection. I had 
learned that 

‘One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.’ 

At first I felt such an attachment to astrono- 
my that I resolved to confine myself to the study 
of that science; but I soon found myself too 
defective in arithmetic to make any proficiency. 
Modern history was my next object; but I 
quickly diseovered that.more books and time 
were necessary than I could either purchase or 
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spare, and on this account history was abandon- 
ed. In the region of metaphysics I saw neither 
of the above impediments. It nevertheless ap- 
peared to be a thorny path, but I determined to 
enter, and accordingly began to tread it.” 

Poverty selected the field on which he was to 
win his triumphs, and carve his way to useful- 
ness and honor. It was indeed a thorny path, 
hedged with difficulties. He entered it with a 
giant’s energy. 

The unmaterial world with its empires of be- 
ing, its unfathomable entities, uncaused causes, 
endless organizations, mysterious laws, and 
chainless powers, was the world through which 
he was to roam with the freedom of a freeborn citi- 
zen. The map of that world already existed in 
outline in his own intellectual and moral being. 
In such a study the heaviest draft would be on 
his own mental organism. Reading was the 
smallest part of its labor. Reflection—deep, 
earnest, protracted reflection—in which the soul 
turned inward upon itself, surveyed as in a 
mirror the unseen world of life and immortality, 
was the first and ceaseless demand of the sub- 
ject. The difficulties of his start in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and the energy that triumphs 
over them, had eminently qualified him for the 
toils of his new career. Reading filled his lei- 
sure ; reflection occupied him while at work. 

(To be concluded.) 


From the Scientific American, 
ADORNMENT OF COUNTRY SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


I desire to solicit attention through the 
columns of the “ Scientific American” to what 
I consider an improvement, which, if carried 
out, is calculated to produce beneficial effects on 
our rural youth—I mean tasteful surroundings 
for our country school houses. If some benevo- 
lent millionaire would turn his thoughts in this 
direction I think a plan might be devised to in- 
sure good and lasting results. 

The surroundings of our district schools are 
generally of the most forlorn character. Every 
farmer is anxious to keep a school as far away 
as possible from his own orchards. School 
grounds are usually bleak, exposed situations, 
eatirely devoid of taste or cultivation. In my 
opinion they should be made to conduce to 
the mental and moral elevation of the scholars. 
_ To accomplish this, at little expense, I think 
it will only be necessary for the trustees to sur- 
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round the building with an inclosure, as large 
as could be compassed, and make it a part of 
the teacher’s duty to lay it out in plats—the 
male portion to cultivate garden vegetables of 
different kinds, each boy his allotted bed, and 
the girls to care for the various flowers and 
shrubs in their different allotments. Simple 
botanical instruction might also be given. The 
chemistry of agriculture might be taught, and 
in lieu of spending their interludes in romping 
and making mud pies, the digging and hoeing 
would furnish ample exercise, and in after- 
life would be a source of gratification and profit. 

The advantage of such instruction tothe girls 
would be still more apparent than to the boys, 
by encouraging a taste for the beautiful in the 
arrangement of flower beds and bouquets, and 
thus improve the female character. 1 think no 
educational system, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, can be called efficient without coupling 
the study of garden and floral productions in 
their practical operations.— Delta. 


LAWNS must be swept frequently, and mown 
once a week. Now, ladies can mow lawns 
themselves, for the brush lawn-mower is made 
small enough for a lady to guide or draw, and 
no scythe can equal the machine work, for the 
grass is cut as even as velvet; but it must be 
done regularly, and not be allowed to get ahead. 
The brush mower seems to do its work well in 
wet as well as dry weather. This was patented 
by a private gentleman, Mr. Boyd, who also 
patented a self-adjusting scythe, which has 
had an immense run, and is altered with 
the greatest ease, to suit tall or short persons, 
without the aid of the blacksmith —Znglish 


Paper. 


MOUNT CENIS TUNNEL. 


The proposed tunnel through Mount Cenis, 
which has already been made to the extent of 
5000 feet, is now likely to be completed, as the 
serious rock difficulties are in a fair way of 
being overcome by a mechanical contrivance at 
once singular and beautiful. Hawks, Crawshay, 
& Co. have constructed a machine very similar 
in appearance toa small locomotive engine, with- 
out a vertical funnel, however, which is contrived 
to turn a large wheel in the front with enormous 

ower. This wheel carriesa series of cutting 

nives formed, of teeth of the best steel, which 
are intended to bore auger-fashion into the rock, 
while rakes attached to the machine will remove 
the fragments of rock detached by the knives. 
The engine will be propelled forward by its own 
steam-power, the smoke from the furnace escap- 
ing by a horizontal funnel. It is worthy of note 
that Hawks, Crawshay & Co. contrived this 
machine for undermining Sebastopol—its new 
purpose is a happy illustration of turning the 
sword into a reaping hook.— Athensewm. 
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ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


A Horticultural Exhibition will be held by the 
Chester County Horticultural Society, in West Ches- 
ter, on the 13th and 14th days of 6th mo. next.—The 
premium list will be liberal, and no pains spared to 
have a good display. 

To Be Demouisuep.—The old Wharton school- 
house, on Fifth street, below Washington, Philadel- 
phia, is about to be torn down to make room for 
improvements. This house was built about the year 
1752. 


Tornapo at Wuestinc—Loss or Lirs.—A des- 
tructive tornado occurred at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 2ist. The Lutheran Church, occupied 
as a school, was unroofed and demolished, killing 
three and wounding six children. It also blew down 
the steeple and partially unroofed St, John’s Epis- 
copal Church. The same tornado demolished the 
upper works of the steamer Mariner, bound down, 
with troops. The captain, mate and pilot were some- 
what injured, but no lives were lost. The hull of the 
boat and the cargo were saved. 


Greman Emigration To THe West.- A large num- 
ber of Germans are about to emigrate to this country, 
and will settle in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
This immigrating party consists principally of wealthy 
land-owners, and among them are several barons. 
About twenty thousand acres of land have .already 
been purchased for them in the three States named, 
and it is expected they will arrive by the middle of 
7th mo. 

Inish Emicration.—A letter from Ireland, dated in 
Dublin on the 7th inst., says: Notwithstanding the 
disheartening intelligence daily received from Ameri- 
ca, the peasantry are still emigrating to that country. 
On Tuesday a large number of people from Listowel 
and its neighborhood passed through Tralee, en route 
for America. Numbers of the peasantry leave for 
America by every packet. 


The whole number of buildings destroyed by the 
late fire at Troy, N. Y., was between five and six hun- 
dred, which includes the Rensselaer Institute, 
churches, Asylums, hotels and many of the best pri- 
vate residences in the city. The loss sustained is es- 
timated at three millions. 


FOREIGN, 


French TREATY wWiTH JAPAN.—It is reported in 
Paris that the Japanese Embassy have concluded a 
treaty with the Emperor, in virtue of which he 
undertakes to send to Japan eighty‘millions of francs’ 
worth of machinery and metallic goods, and is to re- 
ceive in return wool, cotton and textiles to a like 
value. 


Rerorm 1n Russta.—Russia is agitated with pros- 
pects of reform. The postal service, the customs 
regulations, and the political condition of the people, 
are subjects of immediate concern with the Emperor, 
at this moment. Petitions for a constitution are 
flowing in upon the heels of the emancipation of 
the serfs. The press is to be granted greater privi- 
leges. All writers are to be allowed to publish 
what sentiments they please on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Extensive Mai. "Rospery 1x Avstrta—A carrier 
in the post office of Vienna has been detected in 
stealing letters. No less than 62,720, unopened, 
were found at his lodgings. He was afraid to burn 
them up, lest the smoke and smell should attract 
attention. Among the complications cleared up by 
the discovery of these missing letters, is one invol- 
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ving the inheritance of three orphans. Kallab, the 
the guilty carrier, had been engaged in this work over 
two years. ' 


Tue Great Exursition in Lonpon.—Thus far the 
Great Exhibition in London has been perfectly suc- 
cessful in a pecuniary sense. The amount received 
for season tickets to the 9th inst. was $350,000, 
Crowds of delighted and wondering visitors daily 
congregate about the American sewing machines, 
watching the dexterity of the operators. Although 
great numbers of sewing machines are manufactured 
in England, they are rarely found in use in private 
families. 


Repetition ry MapaGascar.—A serious rebellion 
has broken out in Madagascar, headed by a cousin 
of the present king, and an aspirant for the crown, 
An attempt to assassinate the king had failed, and 
they were proceeding to actual hostilities at last ac- 
counts. 


The fall of a cliff at Hastings reveals in the chalk 
the foot of a gigantic bird, which has three toes, each 
nine inches in the tread. This bird must have been 
twelve feet high. From the point of the middle claw 
to the spur on the fourth toe, is a space of twenty- 
four inches. 


Oronhyateka, a chief of the Six Nations, is in resi- 
dence at Oxford, where he has matriculated. He is 
a young man of pleasing appearance and address, 
His handwriting is singularly bold and clear, and of 
itself indicates character. For two years past, be 
has been a member of Kenyon College, Ohio, and 
upon the late visit of the Prince of Wales, the royal 
party became much interested in him. He comes 
under the auspices of Henry L. Acland, M. D., F R.S8. 
late physician to the royal party, and then and 
now Regius Professor of Medicine in Oxford Univer- 
sity. 

An African gentleman, of good ebony complexion, 
is also among the undergraduates of the same famons 
University. There are, too, Eurasians, but not at 
this time a pure Asiatic. London University, with 
its wider range, is in some respects more adapted for 
an Asiatic, with a purpose. 

An Exrraorpinary Literary Feat.—Lord Palmers- 
ton, in his speech at Romsey, said that among the 
inhabitants of that town there was a Mr. Lordan, 
who printed a book which he had never written, but 
which he had composed, and as fast as he composed 
it, word for word, instead of writing it down in manu- 
script for future correction, as most authors do, be 
set to work, and printed it off at once. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour anp Mgat.—There is a dull market for. 


Breadstuffs, and prices of Flour are lower—sales at 
$4 7545 00 forsuperfine, and at $5 12 a $5 25 for ex- 
tra family. Sales to the trade range from $4 75 for 
superfine up to $6 50 for common and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour is steady at $3 25, and Corn Meal at $2 62 
per barrel for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are moderate, 
and the market dull. Sales of prime Pennsylvania 
red at $1 18a1 20, and whiteat $1 280135. Rye 
is dull with sales at 67 a 70 cents, Corn of prime 
quality is dull and lower. Sales of prime Southern 
and Pennsylvania yellow, afloat, at 54 a 55 cents for 
fair in store. Delaware Oats sold mostly at 34 a 36 
cents per bushel, and some Pennsylvania at 37¢. No 
change in Barley or Malt. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$4 50, per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $1 50a $1 75. 
and Flaxseed $2 per bushel. Red top is worth 
$2 50 per sack. 











